Report of the Executive Committee 


r | SHE FOUR regular meetings were held during the 
year on October 10, 1925, in Washington, D. C., on 
January 15, 1926, in New York City, on March 13 and 

May 6, 1926, in Washington, D.C. Minutes of these meet- 

ings have been distributed to all members. 

During the past year new members have joined the 

Council as follows: 


Constituent.—Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland; Association of 
American Medical Colleges. 

Associate.—Engineering-Economics Foundation; United 
Y. M. C. A. Schools. 

Institutional—Emory University, Ga.; South Dakota 
School of Mines, Otterbein College, Heidelberg University, 
Incarnate Word College, Notre Dame College, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, Skidmore College, Converse College, 
Southern College, Hood College, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lindenwood College, University of Chattanooga, 
Marygrove College, Agnes Scott College, St. Stephens Col- 


lege, Loretto Heights College, St. Mary’s College, Wis. 


The total membership is now 18 Constituent, 14 Associate, 


~ and 207 Institutional. 


Gratifying progress has also been made on the study of the 
Teaching of the Modern Foreign Languages, and on the 
coordination of agencies involved in international educational 
relations. Reports on these projects will be presented later 
in the meeting by the respective committees in charge. 

The cooperative experiment with psychological tests for 
freshmen is now well established. The number of colleges 
using the test increased from 125 the first year to 174 this 


- year. Similarly the number of test blanks sold increased 


~ from 48,000 to 60,000. In spite of this increase in numbers 


participating, the cost of reduction has been reduced from 
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$4,000 to $3,200. The first year the cost of statistical re- 
duction was met by a special grant from the Commonwealth 
Fund. This year two-thirds of this cost will be met by 
proceeds from the sale of the blanks, even though their price 
is less than that of other similar blanks on the market. It 
is expected that the experiment will be self-supporting in 
the future. 

On the other hand, the personnel register presents a still 
unsolved problem. Every effort has been made to keep it 
up to date and give the best service possible for an impersonal 
agency of this sort. During the year 25 college executives 
have consulted the files, 310 calls for candidates have been 
answered by letter, and 17 cases have been reported in which 
vacancies have been filled by candidates suggested by the 
office. The previous year there were 26 personal consulta- 
tions of the files and 345 calls by letter. 

College executives who have consulted the Register are 
enthusiastic about the help it has given them in finding the 
right men for their vacancies. But, in addition to this 
practical usefulness, the Register is an unworked mine of 
fundamental statistical information concerning the college 
teaching profession. Questions of training, salary scales, 
tenure, and other important and at present unknown facts 
concerning college faculties could be worked out from the 
data here assembled. No such use of the Register has yet 
been made for lack of funds to support such studies. It is 
hoped that some students interested in this matter may be 
found who will begin such statistical studies soon. 

The question of the relationship of Teacher Training 
Institutions to colleges and universities, which was referred 
to this committee at the last meeting of the Council has been 
considered and referred to the Committee on Standards, 
which has also been asked to study the standards of graduate 
degrees. Because of the absence of the chairman on a tour 
around the world, and because these are very large problems, 
it has seemed best not to attempt to hold a meeting of the 
Committee on Standards during the past year. 

At the last meeting of the Council, sixty-four problems for 
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cooperative study were presented by ninety-two institutional 
members as suggestions for future work of the Council. An 
analysis of these problems was published in the October 
number of the EpucATIONAL Recorp. This analysis showed 
that the great majority of these problems were closely re- 
lated to the major problems of defining specific objectives 
of education and appraising abilities of students. Therefore, 
the Executive Committee has given particular attention to 
ways and means of inaugurating cooperative studies along 
these two lines. We are glad to report that two important 
new projects have been started to this end. These are: 

1. A new Committee on Personnel Methods has been 
appointed and a special grant of $8,500 has been received 
from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s Benevolent Fund to 
prosecute this work. Part time service of Prof. L. B. Hop- 
kins of Northwestern University has been secured, and Mr. 
Hopkins is gathering basic data concerning personnel 
methods in typical universities. He will give a brief account 
of his studies later in this meeting. This study looks toward 
the formulation of plans for extensive cooperative experi- 
ments in personnel methods on the side of appraising student 
ability, guidance, rating and records. | 

2. The second project deals with the problem of defining 
specific objectives of education. It is now very generally 
agreed that accurate descriptions of what is done in all the 
varied occupations in life constitute one essential factor in 
all personnel work. In order to encourage the Council to 
begin collecting this elemental data concerning the world’s 
work, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has pledged $12,500 
to cover two years of work on this subject. The services of 
Dean C. E. Hewitt have been secured, and he is now negotiat- 
ing with a number of industrial organizations to secure their 
cooperation. There has been produced a model form of 
job specification which satisfies all known requirements of 
both industry and schools better than any other form yet 
devised. Such specifications for a wide variety of jobs have 
been collected and are being studied to determine what 
information of value to curriculum revision they yield. 
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Dean Hewitt will present the details of this work this 
morning. 

Your committee is profoundly aware of the obvious fact 
that occupational specifications furnish only one phase of 
the information required for sound definition of educational 
objectives. The liberal and ideal elements must be given 
even greater weight. Yet the committee is agreed that 
accurate occupational information furnishes a firm founda- 
tion of fact that is indispensable to intelligent education. 
Accurate job descriptions are of no less fundamental signific- 
ance toindustry. Therefore they furnish a bond of common 
interest that 1s dynamic enough to warrant active coopera- 
tion between schools and industries in their production and 
in their interpretation. 

Much time and thought has been given by the Executive 
Committee to consideration of the problem how best to 
secure practical and mutually helpful cooperation between 
industry and schools in this promising new enterprise. The 
result of our deliberations is expressed in the proposed 
amendments to the constitution which have been duly sub- 
mitted to all members more than two weeks before this 
meeting. We believe that the proposed admission as in- 
stitutional members of business, industrial and other or- 
ganizations that carry om higher educational activities or 
cooperate with educational institutions in improving in- 
struction is the best procedure for achieving the end sought. 
This offers the Council an inspiring opportunity for construc- 
tive public service and sound growth. Therefore, we con- 
fidently and unanimously recommend to the Council adop- 
tion of these amendments as submitted. 

It is particularly to be noted that this recommendation 
in no way jeopardizes the control of the Council by education. 
According to our constitution, no vote of institutional mem- 
bers is effective unless ratified by vote of the constituent 
members. No change in the requirements for constituent 
members is suggested or contemplated. 

It is also clear that production and interpretation of 
occupational descriptions is but a first step in scientific 
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development of curricula and educational procedure. The 
liberalizing social, economic and literary requirements of 
living must also be recorded and analyzed in order to insure 
liberal general education. Many groups are now working 
on this problem and steps have been taken looking toward 
bringing these groups into cooperative relations. Also in- 
terpretation into school practice of all requirements, both 
for earning a living and for living a life, must be made by the 
teaching profession. To consider this problem, at the re- 
quest of several organizations the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education has organized a national Committee on 
Materials of Instruction. The Commissioner will report on 
this enterprise at the afternoon session today. 

Attention is called with particular satisfaction to the 
Treasurer’s Report. The budget estimate last year of the 
Council’s own income exclusive of special grants was $30,250. 
Actual receipts have been $32,780. The total income was 
estimated as $194,098.20; actual income has been $214,891.88. 

In accordance with usual procedure there is submitted 
herewith the Director’s Budget for the coming fiscal year, 
It is recommended that this be approved. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. M. HucuHes, 
Secretary. 


Director's Budget, 1926-27 


ESTIMATED RESOURCES 


I. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION: 


Membership dues 1926-27, $33,090 of 
which $5,720 have been paid. Bal- 


BOGS GUBEAZES CAL hele een eh eee $27,370.00 
Balance on back Guess ae oa ose. es _ 4,010.00 
Services for Investigations,........ 1,800.00 
Bank balance April 30, 1926........ 4,597.34 
—— __ $37,777.34 
II. INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller grant... $35,000.00 
Committee on Foreign Travel and 
SGU Y Fite elne sere at anor B Pye tats 6,000.00 
Junior year scholarships........... 7,000.00 
Bank balance April 30, 1926....... 6,011.91 
54,011.91 
III. SPECIAL PROJECTs: 
Modern Foreign Language Study... $90,000.00 
Industrial Cooperation............ 12,035.92 
Psychological Test Experiment..... 8,415.28 
Study of Personnel Methods in Col- 
JERES Fas WialeceAre Oak ¢ ate 3,500.00 
113,951.20 
Total estimated resources, 1926297 eaten cen $205,740.45 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


Salary of director and assist- 
Brits GIOCLOR ue ka cleat 
Salary of assistants 
Administrative traveling ex- 
penses 
Stationery, printing and sup- 


ei 4 «6 0 6 9 
Goo) eae) oe!) 6 ie, wee aie eye, & 


&, 8 eS eta ee Se bi ee es wes 6) ed 


Telephone and telegrams... 
Postage 
Furniture and appliances.. 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD 
General Expense 
Personnel Division 


@ Bee ela 0b iS ed ede Sl SS ame ie 


Rew) alee hee etek ik me 


i a Chee. 6 ete Le 


American University Union. ...... 


Teachers’ Insurance and An- 

nuity Association 
Special Projects 
Scholarships 


Oe Ake, Be ev 
ees Lae ee el 


id Cae atte ee 6b ee! £46) wa oan eo 


Estimated surplus 
*For such period as this a 


Interna- Special 
General tional Projects 
$4,000 $1,000 
12,000 7,200 
7,000 4,000 
2,500 2,500 
1,000 1,000 
300 300 
400 400 
300 300 
OULD vacate 
700 250 
S000 Sages.) 
28,375 
600 360 
Bi 4A AA SN a a $113,951.20 
to Stee 7,000 


$36,800 $52,685 $113,951.20 203,436.20 


$2,304.25 


BUG SS) 3) Sredey 6 @ 6, 6 epee S So) Ses: Ci wie Adee e @ 


mount will carry the work. 


) 
Treasurer’s Report 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926 


RECEIPTS 


@onstituent Members sae sees eee es $ 1,700.00 
ASsociatewVLemDersint oa tee eae oe en pee 130.00 
Institutional Miembersor. ee a ee 30,950.00 


Subscriptions to EDUCATIONAL RECORD and 


GRETA COPIES Past r Gate ence pales EU, hres SAS 293. 
Reprints 2a. ict y tials aid ee gcd Cae ee See ot fh 


Contributions: 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Intercollegiate 
Council on Personnel Methods........ 5,000. 00 


CLOT Au ae Sets kate ata ee, nt an 5,000.00 
Returned from Educational Finance Inquiry 
for, Sponsoring Pundss...2e eae ee 9,187.33 


Psychological Test Experiment: 
Sale of Psychological Tests— 
LOD ie oe es ae amen ee $450.30 


1D ea Budi ne er ea eee ete 4,988.46 
Sire ners ehh ile 


Contributions from the Commonwealth 
CUESTA ne ta tetera SRT Chere Lee Led on any 3,000.00 


Reimbursement for Administering Grants: 
Foreign Language Study Fund, New York 
Cominittes suit One ek ah ee cee $1,200.00 
Foreign Language Study Fund, Canadian 
Committees 2000: “eres a ees hos cette 600.00 


Refund by Carnegie Corporation, for Dr. Mann’s expenses 


tO! CRIGASO a AS, oa cea eet tnces tos on nT ee ee Te 97. 
Total Recetpts d).o Rao evncet rn ites Benen et ert ee at $62,930. 


Cash on Hand, May 1, 1925: 
American Security and Trust Company— 
American Council on Education......... $4,177.85 


Psychological Test Experiment........... 228.95 
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$32,780. 


19,187. 


8,438. 


4,406. 
$67,337. 


00 


85 


33 


76 


.00 
Interest. on’ Bank Deposits 24. ai. anes seve eens eae dare ee 148. 
Services of Division of Personnels, 4.2. ye ae ee 110. 


29 
00 


50 
73 


80 
53 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Salaries: 
RIOT ee ate ee ONG OWI ehs scene $11,500.00 
Pe INU Wat aNd Lt Di ott Ue Wl ccly ai wha od 5,082.00 
——————em $16,582.00 
be Deh oye A a an os OE gee ED ed ee Fad 2,094.03 
Seonery, MAUL ANG OUpDHES 1. i. one yeles faa e a Ts 21 
PCOS A hy Be ear ee I Ie eH dines GC eid weiclad Hie matte 436.66 
PCPTOUG BC CIOOTAING try cic ie eich a saalatitaty nite Ua Soonie 
RICCI LLU RTEH SCS tt ie Ae eat sch Wei! aid aloes Derew aaron 687.40 
ravgehna raxpenses’ ot Director. iii. wisi ds oa WS es 2,216.46 
Committees: 
RUXECUt Vora ee a in ki; hav Bade De Pt beta ed oy $775.07 
PEteOnn Cl NIBU OCS cre setters Li eh et a 5,056.78 
———_ 5,831.85 
Publication Expenses of EDUCATIONAL RECORD.......... 3,232.42 
Psychological Test Experiment: 
Psychological Tests: 
b AS PZ: Die at ee ely a) Re bee Lae $474.59 
JO 25 ioe etpo ers iden eae e 2,300. 54 
ern pepli said 
Thurstone—General Expenses............ 3,477.30 
————. 6,252.43 
Puroure aig, Cixturesa ge was ve ce aeons har ae suas ela es 339.90 
Division of College and University Personnel: 
Burniture andsbrx tures: 08 a7 aie ae ak $95.53 
General Expenses’. casey wa lecrar hs 66.60 
POStACE Yee wares CeRISP AEs Veta ms tae 135.00 
TRETEE Lt Searnne Ce As bac Veen nin yak ny ecg 1,026.00 
SSIGMIOS PF 6B elon a/c ayy ped) ool, aD ENS LL aia 7,282.03 
Stationery, Printing and Supplies......... 487.75 
Telephone and Telegrams................ 119.00 
——_—— 9,211.91 
Industrial Cooperation: 
C. E. Hewitt—Traveling Expenses........ $1,651.41 
Moet ride EA OWIEU SALAD Yiin ie see aid hotels « elt ays 6,000.00 
——_._ 7,651.41 
SLSR LSS ESPIT ETILOODC SS es P49 0 SH ae, oka Choise dca, a Spoke ole. W atone ait $55,788.99 
Cash on Hand, April 30, 1926: 
American Security and Trust Company— 
American Council on Education......... $4,597.34 
Psychological Test Experiment.......... 2,415.28 
Indtstriah@oomeration 2: .<cing ets eis ios 4,535.92 
11,548.54 
$67,337.53 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION FUND 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926 


' RECEIPTS 


Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund............. 
Commonwealth watid tS tone iu hate a haiihs Conner Unis 
Committee on Foreign Travel and Study............... 
Undergraduate Scholarships: 


Peltz Mio Warbird a aars an civ dice a ae ee $3,000.00 

Senator Coleman Dupont............... 3,000.00 

BWW UPAUS ole AS atu toni Ue et at Be Ces 1,000.00 
Contributions to American Union: 

Haroldvhi\ Swittiess ue ae ae ee eee $1,000.00 

(Gharles Hii Switt our a ani ee yeh ee 500.00 
Refunds: 

Committee on International Relations.... $9.00 

Entertainment at New York of French Stu- 

dents—Miss Angell ig dics diwitals men oe 10.96 
American Council on Education—Dr. Mann’s 


trip abroad sence viele eater areas 1,485.00 


Interestion Bank; Deposits Viens Pune n ay ark ceee ace ees 


Total Receipts ys. deus ne oe ew ee ee dae Liana 
Cash on Hand, May 1, 1925: 
American Security and Trust Company.............. 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Washington Office: 
Salaries— 
Director Rhea eee eis Licencide $7,200.00 
Assistants. cb ca wie ee eee i ee Ler 3,239.90 


$38,890.00 
500.00 
5,100.00 


7,000.00 


1,500.00 


1,504.96 
234.25 


$54,729.21 


D260 tsa 


$59,999. 56 


$10,439.90 


PEYRV ELIE LO XCNSOB Lg Ch ie ete nie ve oe 
Stationery, Printing and Supplies........ 
Telephone and Telegraph............... 
ORDA oa May siti inh Ar Hs Cites ed was An's ive 
Furniture and Appliances............... 
Teachers Annuity Association.... $720.00 
Employee’s proportion to Teach- 

ers Annuity Association..... 360.00 


POETIC eset ae he ae Paar, Abe fag 
RFONGPH) | MXP eTISOS ss oe Vara. aise ea ate tle a's 6 


Entertainment at New York of French 


Pn he Cie eg PR SAS DEE RL Ee 
Undergraduate Scholarships............. 
PU RCMATISU AUREL old's lati BARE e ein gel 


New York Office: 


London Office: 
PLA TIO a ata cry eis 4 see pel chub ms athe «, ante Se, 
Teachers Annuity Association.... $350.00 
Employee’s proportion to Teach- 
ers Annuity Association..... 175.00 


Office and Traveling Expenses........... 
Newspapers and Magazines.............. 
FEXCBANSE ice dere Aerie intone copa ar hy oa 


Paris Office: 
a ATI OS Eee Ue wa ta anes bo eG ak we 
Teachers Annuity Association.... $366.68 
Employee’s proportion to Teach- 
ers Annuity Association..... 133.28 


Office and Traveling Expenses........... 
PURO C untae Han Sea Cas hal si Alte Ga! Meer ah 


.08 


DCE a Leia ETT BETTY ES 0, 9 2 beta ea aed lees Les a a ® nee eee eit 


Cash on Hand, April 30, 1926: 


American Security and Trust Company.............. 
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26,307.49 


2,186.25 


11,501.68 


13,992.23 
$53,987.65 
6,011.91 


$59,999 . 56 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY FUND—NEW YORK 
COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


From May 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926 


RECEIPTS 
Carnegie Corporation...... Ae re ace en nee e's, Wo $60,000.00 
Interest on Bank: Depositec waa .5) at a4 Lge etal a ae a) SEN a 
Refunds: 
Advances from Committee Meetings....... $169.74 
Pantin and Pablishing sae. eka eee 92.00 
—_——— 261.74 
Transferred from the Canadian Committee............. 5,181.63 
‘TotalsReceipts suc se Cea Gem. clits saat een a eeenee ne $65,817.59 
Cash on Hand, May 1, 1925: 
American Security and Trust Company.............. 11,800.56 
$77,618.15 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries.and ;Waves arene ree nie $27,084.15 
Supplies'and)Pquipmenti ten sens senses 1,714.03 
Printingvand Publicity erate acetate 3,872.84 
Communications 5 ere ee eee ee erent ee 1330731 
Traveland Meetings. sank can iicmi a tee 8 9,700.60 
Expert Assistance; oie verm enon a wale 22,540.10 
Contitigenn te aiien ner ves Ce ee earthy 900.00 
Transferred to the Canadian Committee: 
ExpertrAssistance Noise aaa $970.05 
Travel and Meetings. .::.....5.. 114.18 
1,084.23 
Lotal pisbtirsemente o iites a deta ar nee lente ee ae $68,232.26 
Cash on Hand, April 30, 1926: 
American Security and Trust Company.............. 9,385.89 
$77,618.15 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY FUND—CANADIAN 
COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


From May 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926 


RECEIPTS 
CeCe Gale Te OTL eames airy ara Rk. ol win Te gi oat wlalhy $30,000.00 
HL eTesty Ol) IAS Ra LO ODGGLGS ser ieee hr mcks a tiie) ah kig was alu! 187.12 
Refunds: 
Advances from Committee Meetings...... $104.00 
‘Lraveling Mxpenses... cil ascii sy, oak Sa 39.00 
143.00 
Transferred from the New York Committee............ 1,084.23 
BLGLAD RECEDES wt hee cane eRe ec Bus cats Sty a ec, $31,414.35 
Cash on Hand, May 1, 1925: 
American Security and Trust Company.............. 8,209.38 
$39,623.73 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Dalai ANN ARES elie aie eee eee eee yet $13,454.29 
SURES ANC LUC ITIGI Ly ee tetat a ef he ts 2,163.18 
IRonnaineulayctalsblagelaielean'y. coma an ah 84 ae Prien ee 666.00 
lira velearicl IWLGELINGS aa favo ea whe ia ek ind dace 6,502.36 
PixGetpe esiscAueG ae. ca ie gerd an aloe cen oes 455.23 
(RI ne ante er ha Stay Al ik whgis 766.66 
Transferred to the New York Committee: 
Expert Assistanres nv igs w. xcs. $5,112.08 
Travel and Meetings......... 69.55 
5,181.63 
CL re ies IRC URE LS whee ee eee etch 3 fe hen bt $29,189.35 
Cash on Hand April 30, 1926: 
American Security and Trust Company.............. 10,434.38 
$39,623.73 
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Report of the Director 


HE PRECEDING reports indicate that the Council is 

! making substantial progress both with its projects and 

with its material support. This progress is tangible 
evidence we now know what we are trying to do. For when 
an organization’s mission is vague and hazy, much energy 
is dissipated in wistful wishing and watchful waiting. But 
when the objective is definite, constructive and obviously 
worthwhile, interesting things happen. Results begin to 
appear. Dreamers gird up their loins for action and the 
band wagon starts. 

To me the significance of the past year’s experience lies 
in the clarification that has taken place with regard to our 
mission. This clarification began with the analysis last 
fall of the 64 problems handed in by our members as sug- 
gestions for cooperative studies by the Council. When it 
was found that most of those problems are special phases of 
the major personnel problems of appraising abilities and 
defining objectives, it became clear how wide-spread the 
study of these problems has become. Since this is thus 
obviously a field ripe for fruitful cooperation, the Executive 
Committee, as stated in its report, has cultivated it diligently 
with significant results. 

A second wholly independent train of thought on this 
subject is presented in the current number of the Epuca- 
TIONAL ReEcorD in the article by President Henry Suzzallo 
on ‘‘Teaching as a Profession.”” After commenting on what 
a dangerous thing it would be if legislatures, political execu- 
tives and the public generally should constantly interfere 
with the expert performance of duties in the medical pro- 
fession as they do in the schools, and after mentioning several 
tendencies that threaten to degrade the teaching profession, 
Suzzallo asks what can be done to better conditions. His 
reply is that we must make educational practice more 
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scientific, and in proportion as we succeed society will permit 
us to perform our duties as a doctor performs his operation 
in a hospital without lay interference. 

As practical steps in making education scientific and win- 
ning professional recognition Suzzallo suggests: (1) Utilize 
the technical methods of job analysis to get the specifications 
of civilized living. The facts thus revealed should be the 
basis of our liberal courses of study. (2) We must know 
human nature and its reaction to social stimulation through 
further scientific development of educational psychology. 
(3) We must develop a verified technique of teaching through 
comparative experimentation in teaching methods. 

It will be noted that the three procedures which Suzzallo 
suggests are later developments of projects the Council has 
already begun; namely, analysis of job specifications as 
a basis of defining specific objectives, cooperative experi- 
ments in the fields of personnel methods and psychological 
examinations. 

A third also independent train of thought that has direct 
bearing on our problem was presented by Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
Master of Manchester College, Oxford, in a recent address 
which was printed in the EpucATIONAL Recorp for January, 
1926, under the title, ‘““Adult Education and the Arts.”’ 
His main thesis is, ‘‘Art is wisdom in action.”’ His sugges- 
tion as to how to achieve that wisdom in action which insures 
art is that, since art has always grown out of the effort to 
clothe the common work of the world with all the excellence 
it can bear, we must begin by finding the wisest way of 
doing the world’s work. Experience in the United States 
indicates that a clear description of what is actually being 
done, such as is furnished by job specifications, is the first 
essential in this quest. On the basis of such a reliable de- 
scription of the actual detail of the world’s work, schools 
can construct dynamic curricula and industry can organize 
daily tasks so that men may grow by doing them. 

It thus appears that these three different and wholly 
independent trains of thought converge in revealing several 
common activities which are essential to sound progress in 
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improving simultaneously college education, the profes- 
sional standing of teachers, and the fine arts. Such common 
activities are job specifications, the technique of job analysis, 
appraisal of human abilities, and cooperative experiments 
in educational psychology and teaching methods. There 
are other trains of thought that lead to similar conclusions, 
but even these three are enough not only to persuade most 
people that these activities are well worthwhile, but also to 
inspire them with a desire to take part. Therefore, these 
activities are worthy of a prominent place in the work of the 
Council. Their objectives are specific, clearly defined, prac- 
tical, thereby clarifying our conception of what we are trying 
to do. The achievement of these objectives is a large con- 
tribution to the achievement of the mission of the Council. 

Looking at the problem from a practical viewpoint, it is 
clear that if job specifications and the technique of job 
analysis are to receive the attention they deserve, educators 
cannot do the work single handed. For the production of 
an accurate job specification requires the help of a man who 
is an expert at the job. Conversely industrialists are at 
best unreliable interpreters of the requirements of the world’s 
work into school practice. Experience shows, however, that 
significant results may be secured when industrialists confine 
their attention to producing job specifications which school 
men can understand, and educators interpret those specifica- 
tions into school practice that meets industrial and social 
requirements. This division of labor places on each the 
responsibility he is best qualified to bear, yet requires close 
cooperation between them and frequent conferences on 
specific questions of detail. Such conferences on matters 
of fact hasten genuine mutual understanding. 

Conversely, industry needs accurate knowledge of school 
practices in appraising and training men quite as much as 
schools need reliable information about the world’s work. 
Each can profit enormously by close fellowship with the 
other. There has been much talk about building a bridge 
to span the chasm which separates education and labor. 
Yet men of affairs are still too often called materialists by 
educators, and schoolmen are still too often called academic 
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by industrialists and business men. The teacher is still too 
prone to try to tell the business man how to run his shop, 
and the business man is ever willing to tell the teachers how 
to run the schools, even though neither has adequate reliable 
information about the other’s job. An exchange of real 
facts, accompanied by reciprocal recognition of the re- 
sponsibility of each for interpretation to meet his own needs, 
will surely be mutually helpful. 

The amendments to the Council’s constitution recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee indicate the best judg- 
ment of your elected representatives as to the wisest way of 
establishing practical cooperation of this sort between educa- 
tion and the world’s work. The most progressive indus- 
tries now recognize that they necessarily exert a powerful 
educational influence for better or for worse on their em- 
ployees, their customers, and the public generally. More 
and more evidence is accumulating which indicates that 
their chances of material success are enhanced by so manag- 
ing their work that men grow because of participation in it. 
Industrial and business organizations are thus potential 
educational institutions of untold latent energy which is 
ready for transformation into useful work whenever machin- 
ery suitable to the purpose is invented. Because this ma- 
chinery must operate with high efficiency, both industrially 
and educationally, scientific experts in industry and scientific 
experts in education must cooperate in its production. The 
chances of real results from such cooperation are greatest 
when both experts are fellow members of the same guild, 
committed to the same ideals, and dedicated to a common 
mission. 

If the proposed union in the Council of education and the 
world’s work serves only as a constant stimulus to sound 
educational progress, it is amply justified. There is, how- 
ever, opportunity for such a union to render another no less 
significant public service. For our political institutions are 
seriously menaced by an insidious and pernicious infatuation 
that has gripped many thousands of our otherwise intelligent 
citizens and destroyed their pioneer spirit and their native 
horse sense. I refer, of course, to the mania of pious minori- 
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ties to reform majorities into the image and likeness of 
minorities by means of federal statutes which not only openly 
. violate the Constitution but which would pauperize the 
people intellectually, morally and spiritually and undermine 
their powers of self-government. So brazen have these 
minorities become that, among the many bills now pending 
in congressional committees for this purpose, there are three 
which propose to compel religious observance by civil 
authority. 

It is to be hoped that this many-sided political pressure 
to centralize control of every detail of our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor in the Federal Government is but a 
relic of war practice, when such unified control was justifiable. 
If it is, it will dissipate in time. Meanwhile a sure method 
for preventing its damaging effects has been discovered. 
This is the process of securing consensus of opinion among all 
concerned by means of impartial cooperative study of facts. 
When such consensus has been established, people act 
voluntarily and intelligently in accordance with it because 
they know it is to their own best interest to do so. 

While it is obvious that consensus of everybody on every 
subject is both impossible and undesirable, it is no less clear 
that enough consensus can be developed among enough 
people on enough subjects to make civilized life possible. 
This has already been done on a wide enough scale to make 
most people conform to the force of public opinion when such 
exists. As the areas and the range of consensus in public 
opinion expand, the necessity for artificial restraints dimin- 
ishes. Men become freer and more self-governing. To pro- 
duce this condition on an even wider and more perfect scale 
is one of the main missions of our Republic. 

The deadly antidote to this mania for reforming and con- 
trolling liberty-loving Americans by federal laws, police, and 
courts is this new technique of developing consensus of 
opinion by cooperative study of facts. This technique which 
makes men frankly face facts in friendly conference is rapidly 
spreading because it brings order out of chaos without ar- 
bitrarily limiting individual freedom or undermining in- 
dividual responsibility for self-government. People like it 
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because it makes them feel the thrill of true freedom and 
self-respect. Hence, the more widely it is used—the more 
our citizens become accustomed to governing themselves in 
accordance with it, the less becomes the danger of pauperiz- 
ing them and of stifling their native instincts for team-play 
and a square deal. 

Only a moderate amount of creative imagination is needed 
to catch a vision of the fundamental service education and 
industry can render the nation by uniting in the coopera- 
tive enterprise outlined in the foregoing paragraphs. For 
teachers hold in their hands the habits of the future. Hence 
the more teachers themselves, with the cooperation of men 
of affairs, acquire the habits of frankly facing facts, of co- 
operatively interpreting them, and of acting in accordance 
with the consensus thus evolved, the more speedily will the 
coming generation do likewise. Facts kill misunderstand- 
ings, suspicion, and prejudiced propaganda as the daylight 
kills disease. 

One further comment and I am done. Such activities as 
have been described do not take place by spontaneous com- 
bustion—organization and machinery are needed to trans- 
form liberated energy into useful work. The design of the 
needed national machinery is now visible. It consists of a 
strong Federal Education Office under public control, bal- 
anced by an equally strong National Education Office estab- 
lished and controlled by voluntary cooperation of the people. 
Such a dual organization exists in the field of Commerce. 
We need the same sort of set up in all matters that vitally 
concern public welfare on a national scale and are not by 
Constitution specifically delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment. A sound consensus of public opinion is rapidly de- 
veloping in support of this plan. The American Council on 
Education could not face a more challenging situation. 
Congress has no finer chance for constructive public service. 
Private wealth has no more inspiring opportunity for wise 
investment in American futures. Who will have the vision 
and the courage to bring it to pass? 

C. R. Mann, 
Director. 
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Report of the Assistant Director 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


I 


HE MOST important document issued this year was 
| published in the EpucaTioNnaL ReEcorp for January, 
1926, pages 46 to 49. Essentially this is the annual 
report. It formulates a program for the development of the 
functions of the existing London and Paris offices and the 
work of the Institute in New York and the Council in Wash- 
ington, and presents a plan for the development of American 
centers abroad and for the cooperation of American organiza- 
tions abroad and at home. ‘This report was received with 
keen interest by American Ambassadors and Ministers and 
by foreign representatives in Washington. Several em- 
bassies and legations made the document subject of special 
reports to their governments. In each case keen interest 
was exhibited by ambassadors and ministers in conference 
with the Assistant Director. It is interesting to note that 
from the office of the President of the Czechoslovak Republic 
came a letter of approval which quoted an editorial from the 
Manchester Guardian on the subject of this memorandum. 
It is to be hoped that a program so reasonable and so im- 
portant for American education may be even more interest- 
ing to American agencies which are learning to cooperate in 
administering and in financing American agencies in the 
field of international relations. 


II 


In the annual report for 1925 attention was directed to the 
importance for American universities of a factual study of 
higher education at institutions in the Orient, especially 
China. Mention was made of the confusion due to con- 
flicting opinions of reputable educators regarding the same 
institution at the same time. The importance of learning 
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the facts regarding the training and experience of members 
of the faculty, the admission and graduation requirements 
and their administration, the extent and character of the 
curriculum, the methods and quality of instruction, the size 
and character of the library of western books in relation to 
the curriculum, the laboratory equipment in relation to 
courses offered, the success of graduates who have pursued 
work in American universities, and all the other facts on 
which American regional associations base their judgment of 
a college, was emphasized. (EpUCATIONAL RecorpD, July, 
1925, p. 234, School and Society, xxii, No. 562, October 3, 1925, 
pp. 409-415, “Educational Foreign Exchange”’; Bulletin of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, July, 1925; 
Proceedings of the National Convention, pp. 19-32, “‘Edu- 
cational Foreign Exchange.) During the year 1925-26 
the Chairman of the Committee on Standards, Dr. K. C. 
Babcock of the University of Illinois, at the request of the 
Assistant Director, made inquiries in China which led Dr. 
Babcock to say that he, like certain leaders in both national 
and private educational institutions, believed that what was 
now necessary was a commission of two persons, one a Chi- 
nese and one an American educational expert, who could dis- 
cover the facts and who would have the courage to state 
them. Inasmuch as the general program referred to above 
involves a study of the opportunity to develop American 
centers in China and Japan, there is a possibility of combining 
this purpose with that of learning the facts regarding Chinese 
higher education. The pressing need of such an exhibit of 
facts is illustrated in daily demands for information regard- 
ing the institutions of China. It is definitely expressed in 
the resolution of the Association of American Collegiate 
Registrars—a member of the American Council on Educa- 
tion—passed at its annual meeting in Minneapolis, April 
13-15, 1926. Political conditions involving student strikes, 
during which students who have participated in anti-foreign 
demonstrations have demanded academic credit for service 
as strikers and claim that recognition on the basis of an 
American precedent—credit for ‘“‘war service’’—have in- 
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creased the difficulties of knowing the facts but have in- 
creased still more the necessity for that knowledge if there 
is to be proper cooperation between the universities of China 
and the United States. 

There is an insistent need for recent and full information 
regarding the universities of India. New universities are 
arising. New colleges are being affiliated with the estab- 
lished universities. The British Medical Council is watching 
carefully the progress of education in India. American 
universities will learn much from the experience of this and 
other British organizations and universities, especially those 
represented at the Third Congress of Universities of the 
Empire in Cambridge in July, 1926. The Association of 
Collegiate Registrars is in great need of this information, 
and certain universities have expressed eagerness to have 
the latest facts. 

A study of the achievement of students from institutions 
of Latin America shows the need of a full knowledge of Latin- 
American universities. Analysis of the cases of these stu- 
dents raises many interesting issues important for the educa- 
tional interest of the countries involved. Especially educa- 
tors ot the United States should be concerned to learn 
why so few Latin-American students achieve a high degree 
of success in North American universities. Are the best 
students of Latin America studying in the United States? 


III 


Diffusion of knowledge of American universities and 
colleges is an important phase of the work in international re- 
lations. The reputation of American institutions of higher 
learning has suffered in foreign countries because of the 
activities of nefarious diploma mills calling themselves uni- 
versities, colleges or institutes. The American consul in 
Venice called attention to this serious situation in 1923. In 
1925 the head of the so-called ‘Oriental University’”’ was 
convicted in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
The trial illustrated some of the extraordinary methods of 
such institutions. An article, ‘Degrees for Dollars,’’ was 
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published in the EpucationaL Recorp for January, 1926, 
and reprints were widely distributed together with the 
American Council on Education approved list of colleges. 
Large numbers of extra copies were requested by Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers in Washington, by Ministries of Educa- 
tion abroad, and by American Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Consuls. A thorough understanding of the situation was 
apparent and a gratifying desire to cooperate with legitimate 
American educational institutions in making known the facts. 
Furthermore, the Assistant Director at the annual dinner of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools delivered an address, ‘‘ The Educational Underworld,” 
in which he called attention specifically to the situation in 
several states, distributed a new Bureau of Education report 
on state laws regarding the chartering of educational cor- 
porations, and suggested to the state authorities increased 
activity to bring about more careful chartering and super- 
vision of such corporations. Already in four political divi- 
sions there has been an effort to secure legislation or effective 
administration to improve conditions. 

The importance of a convenient compendium of informa- 
tion concerning American higher education, especially for 
foreign students but also for American students and parents 
and educators, was emphasized in the report of 1925. At 
that time a plan for a volume was presented. This provided 
for a book which should do for American education what the 
Yearbook of Universities of the Empire does for British 
institutions and the book ‘‘Les Universités et Ecoles. Fran- 
caises,’’ published in 1914 and after two years of revision 
about ready for reissue in 1926, does for French institutions. 
During the year there have been further developments of 
the plan and negotiations regarding the publication, dis- 
tribution and financing of the volume. Charles Scribners’ 
Sons will publish for the American Council on Education a 
volume of 1,000 two-column pages in an edition of 5,000 
copies to be sold at the price of $2.50. The general content 
is indicated in the outline, a summation of many sugges- 
tions made since the autumn of 1924, which appears as 
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an appendix to this report. All institutions on the approved 
list of the American Council on Education will be included. 
Statistics will be for the year ending June 30, 1926. Special 
attention will be devoted to the chapter presenting opportuni- 
ties for graduate instruction and research. Free copies will 
probably be distributed to members of the Council and to a 
list of institutions in other countries. The plan for financing 
the volume includes arrangements for cost of revisions neces- 
sary for a subsequent issue. The American Council on Educa- 
tion is indebted to the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
for a grant which makes possible the publication of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges.” 


IV 


Attention is called to the budget for the work in interna- 
tional relations printed in the Director’s Budget, page 9. 

Attention is directed also to the report of the Director of 
the Institute of International Education, Dr. S. P. Duggan, 
and to the report of the Chairman of the Committee on 
American University Union, Dr. H. P. Judson. The Commit- 
tee on American University Union is in fact the Council 
committee not only on the activities of the American Uni- 
versity Union in Paris and London, but on all international 
relations. 

Simplification of the administration of international rela- 
tions has been advanced still further through the cooperation 
of the Institute of International Education and the American 
Council on Education. The Franco-American Exchange 
Committee by resolution of February 8, 1926, requested the 
Executive Committee of the Council to bring about the ad- 
ministration of the Franco-American Exchange by the Insti- 
tute. The Executive Committee approved the plan March 
13, 1926, and instructed the Director to bring about the rela- 
tionship recommended. The Franco-American Exchange 
is now operated by a committee of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. This transfer does not indicate a lack of 
interest in the Franco-American Exchange on the part of the 
Council. On the contrary it is due to a desire to conform 
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with the agreement regarding administration of scholarship 
and thereby to secure greater effectiveness in the Franco- 
American Exchange. 

Furthermore, the office of the Secretary of the American 
University Union Committee has been removed to the office 
of the Institute and the Director of the Institute became 
Secretary of the Committee on January 1, 1926. 

In accordance with the 1924 agreement the American 
Council on Education secured from its members nominations 
to the Board of the Institute of International Education. 
The Executive Committee of the Council directed that the 
names of the five receiving the highest number of nomina- 
tions be submitted to the Board of the Institute. The fol- 
lowing names were submitted: (1) Herman V. Ames, (2) 
Harry Pratt Judson, (3) James Rowland Angell, (4) Livings- 
ton Farrand, Virginia Gildersleeve, Max Mason. The Board 
of the Institute will choose two of these to succeed Harry 
Pratt Judson and Herman V. Ames. 

The Board of the Institute and the Committee on Ameri- 
can University Union have several members in common. 
In view of the increasing closeness of cooperation between 
the Institute and the Council is it desirable that an even 
larger percentage should be members of both boards? 

Has the time arrived for the reorganization of the Ameri- 
can University Union Committee of twenty-six members as 
a smaller representative committee including women as well 
as men? 

V 

American undergraduates, especially juniors, are studying 
abroad. Colleges, members of the American Council on 
Education, in increasing numbers are interested in this 
matter. The Smith College group in France, the Vassar 
College students under the supervision of a committee of the 
faculty, the University of Delaware group, the William and 
Mary experience, the Arizona, Utah and Southern California 
students in Mexico are illustrations. The University of 
Edinburgh and the University of Manchester require stu- 
dents reading for honors in French to spend one year in a 
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French university and count the year in France as one of the 
required periods of residence. The nine students abroad in 
1925-26, under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education, have been special subjects of study. These 
students from Princeton, Yale, Cornell, New York, College 
of the City of New York, Chicago, Colorado State Teachers’ 
College and Ohio State have been students in the London 
School of Economics and the universities of Manchester, 
Montpellier, Paris, Munich, Madrid and Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 

An article in the EpucATIONAL Recorp, April, 1926, gives 
details of the arrangements made in these cases. It is to be 
noted that these are highly gifted students, carefully selected. 
The credentials which brought about their acceptance by 
European universities included not only an official transcript 
of record but a statement of achievement especially in the 
principal department of work, and a statement from the 
American Council on Education. The students were 
matriculated as free students, or, as American usage has it, 
unclassified students, so that they did not find themselves 
obliged to follow a rigid curriculum leading to the foreign 
degree but were free to enter courses best for their American 
degree requirements. They will present statements of the 
extent and quality of their work abroad for evaluation by 
their American registrars. 

The success of these students has led the Committee on 
Foreign Travel and Study to renew its offer of scholarships to 
be administered by the American Council on Education. 
For the ensuing year there will be seven scholarships of 
$1,000 each, one for a student of New York University, 
given by Mrs. Andrew Carnegie; one for a student of the 
College of the City of New York; one for a student of Am- 
herst College given by Mr. Aaron Naumberg; three presented 
by Mr. Felix M. Warburg, and one presented by Mr. S. W. 
Straus. | 

It is to be noted that these scholarships, the only ones ad- 
ministered by the Council, all others having been transferred 
to the Institute of International Education, are of experi- 
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mental character. Already very important results in ex- 
changing credentials on the basis of a statement of achieve- 
ments rather than on a basis of semester hours and grades 
have been attained. If such a system makes possible ad- 
justment of students in dissimilar educational systems, it 
may have significance also in the domestic transference of 
students. 
VI 


In April, 1925, there was published in the EDUCATIONAL 
Recorp a list of 115 organizations in the field of international 
educational relations. The publication of this list made 
known to each other many organizations which had been 
operating in the same field without cooperation and even 
without knowledge of each other. Inspired by the success 
of a Conference of British Committees in London in July, 
1925, a conference in which the Assistant Director had 
the honor of being included, the Assistant Director se- 
cured the cooperation of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, the American Advisory Committee of the Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation, and the American Council on 
Education, in issuing invitations to a morning and afternoon 
conference in the building of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Research Council, May 5, 1926. 

A very important result of this first conference of these 
American agencies in the field of international educational 
relations was the personal acquaintance of the following 25 
persons representing the 32 organizations named: James F. 
Abel, U.S. Bureau of Education; Florence Angell, Committee 
on International Relations of the American Association of 
University Women; Heloise Brainerd, Education Division, 
Pan American Union; M. H. Cartwright, Carnegie Corpora- 
tion; James Creese, American-Scandinavian Foundation; 
S. P. Duggan, Institute of International Education; Carl 
Friedrich, Institute of International Education; Perrin C. 
Galpin, C. R. B. Educational Foundation, Inc.; Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, Committee on International Relations of the 
American Association of University Women; Mrs. Alexander 
M. Hadden, Students’ International Union; C. D. Hurrey, 
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Committee on Friendly Relations, Y. M. C. A.; Harry Pratt 
Judson, American University Union; Vernon Kellogg, Ameri- 
can Advisory Committee of Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation; National Research Council; Katherine S. Lovell, 
Institute of International Education; H. N. MacCracken, 
Kosciusko Foundation; C. R. Mann, American Council on 
Education; Henry Allen Moe, John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation; George H. Nettleton, Committee on 
American University Union; Ellen F. Pendleton, Committee 
on International Relations of the American Association of 
University Women; Leonard Outhwaite, International Edu- 
cation Board, Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, Rocke- 
feller Foundation; David A. Robertson, American Council on 
Education; James A. Ross, Commonwealth Fund; Leo S. 
Rowe, Pan American Union; Wm. F. Russell, International 
Institute, Teachers’ College; A. O. Thomas, World Federa- 
tion of Educational Associations; J. D. Thompson, American 
Advisory Committee, Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion. 

During a spirited discussion of national cooperation in in- 
ternational educational relations, many interesting and im- 
portant items of information were brought to the knowledge 
of those present and several important suggestions were made. 

It seemed to be commonly agreed that the condition of 
college bulletin boards requires a smaller poster which shall 
merely catch attention and direct to the college personnel 
officer for further information. The possibility of a joint 
poster was suggested. It was made clear that greater pub- 
licity was necessary especially to inform young students of 
the fellowships for which they might later qualify. 

The selection of scholars and fellows was discussed as a 
personnel problem. For the convenience of committees 
which handle hundreds of applications, the importance of 
a digest of the credentials of each candidate was emphasized 
by the Guggenheim Foundation. Practice of all the organi- 
zations represented showed the importance of expert judg- 
ment of applicants after personal interview. The difficulty 
of arranging for interviews in a country as large as the 
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United States has brought about creation of regional com- 
mittees and local ‘‘personality referees.’”’ The possibility 
of joint local committees was considered. 

There was some discussion of the question of American 
representation on committees of selection in foreign countries. 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation has a distinguished 
group of Scandinavians familiar with the United States. 
The Commonwealth Fund in Great Britain has a very able 
committee of British educators, with an administrative 
officer who is an American—the Assistant Director of the 
American University Union. The International Institute of 
Teachers College has had success in dealing directly with the 
Ministry of Education in several countries in which scholars 
and fellows were chosen. The Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial has been successful in its use of individua! native 
representatives in several countries. After some discussion 
it seemed to be clear that methods of selection of students for 
the United States will differ as the nations involved are 
closely or remotely connected with the United States and as 
the purposes of the students are specific or general. The 
proposal that there should be cooperation among committees 
led the representative of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion to say that the foreign committees of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation would be glad to serve any other 
American organizations or institutions desirous of selecting 
candidates in the Scandinavian countries. It was suggested 
that universities and colleges might well have standing com- 
mittees to pass on candidates for fellowships from their own 
institution. 

It appeared that applications for scholarships and fellow- 
ships are received now at various dates from October 1 to 
April 15. It was recognized that in some cases applications 
must be in earlier than in other cases, but it was suggested 
also that in many cases it would be desirable to approximate 
February 1 for date of application and April 1 for announce- 
ment of award. Such a practice among several organizations 
would make it possible for one committee to bring to the 
attention of another committee the names of its appointees 
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and also the names of candidates who had failed of appoint- 
ment but who might well be considered by the other com- 
mittee. There seemed to be a general willingness to afford 
other committees full information regarding appointees and 
regarding persons who might be eligible to appointment by 
another committee. 

Discussion of announcement of awards included recogni- 
tion of the desirability of sending each other lists. Indeed 
the possibility of additional publicity through a joint list of 
awards was suggested. The excellent notices which the daily 
press throughout the country had given the Guggenheim 
awards were due to the efficiency and courtesy of the Asso- 
ciated Press. There was emphasis on the desirability 
of informing the American University Union in London and 
Paris, the Institute of International Education in New York, 
the Committee on Friendly Relations, and other organiza- 
tions desirous of serving students. 

The need for emergency funds to care for foreign students 
was dwelt upon by several speakers. ‘The Rhodes Trustees 
have cared for sick American Rhodes Scholars. The Com- 
monwealth Fund appropriates an excess per student to care 
for such emergencies as may arise. The President of the 
World Federation of Educational Associations suggested a 
pooling of funds by organizations interested. It was pro- 
posed that it might be well to have the European Student 
Relief set aside such a sum. Group insurance, as a means 
for caring for emergencies, was discussed.» It was generally 
agreed that this matter is so important as to deserve imme- 
diate study and action. 

The importance of cooperation with the Institute of Inter- 
national Education in arranging for visits, lectures, tours of 
foreign professors, and other visitors was emphasized. 

The immigration situation at the present time seems to 
offer much less difficulty than last year. The principal hard- 
ships mentioned are due first to the policy of the Department 
of Labor which forbids change of status of an immigrant 
after arrival in this country—a regulation necessary in order 
that the quota system may be managed with justice to bona- 
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fide immigrants; and second, to the word ‘“‘professors’’ in 
the 1924 law which has been interpreted to exclude teachers 
in secondary and elementary schools. Several organiza- 
tions are interested in the exchange of such teachers and 
desire if possible to facilitate their admission to the United 
States. 

Attention was called to the place of the American Advisory 
Committee of the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation in 
diffusion of knowledge regarding American education. The 
American Council on Education plan for a handbook of 
American Universities and Colleges was announced. Atten- 
tion was called to the Bulletins of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. The importance of continuing the April, 
1925, list of organizations in the field of international educa- 
tional relations was mentioned. 

The diffusion of information regarding foreign educational 
systems is important. The Specialist in Charge of Foreign 
Education in the United States Bureau of Education de- 
scribed plans for bulletins and circulars concerning the sys- 
tems of various countries. The work of the International 
Institute of Teachers College was mentioned. It was sug- 
gested that questionnaires sent to American institutions by 
the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation be edited by the 
Bureau of Education or the American Advisory Committee. 

A general discussion of financial problems was closed by 
the Director of the American Council on Education who ex- 
pressed the opinion that there must be a project of sufficient 
importance to warrant the support of many people. 
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The Director of the Office National des Universités et 
Ecoles Francaises in a very moving paragraph of his report 
dwells upon the importance of the Franco-American ex- 
change of scholars, men of letters, great journalists, teachers, 
and young people who can speak of France with convincing 
affection. In commenting on the difficulty of securing 
French professors to proceed to the United States for six 
months he says: ‘“‘Americans scarcely conceive the sad 
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reality that France lacks men, and that all the learned who 
have a name in technical teaching are overwhelmed with 
work.”’ 

Surely it is appropriate to assure our colleagues in France 
that we understand and that we deeply sympathize with 
France in that so many of her bravest and best have been 
called forever from classroom and laboratory and that we 
applaud and admire the loyalty which keeps busy in their 
universities and institutes those who remain, even though for 
a time—which we hope will be short—conditions deprive us 
in the United States of the pleasure of visits from these 
friends. 


IX 


Cooperation in maintaining and developing the interna- 
tional relations of American education has been the watch- 
word of the Council. It is most fully expressed in the memo- 
randum to which reference was made at the beginning of this 
report. This high purpose has dominated those with whom 
the American Council on Education has been brought into 
relations this year: the Institute of International Education, 
the Association of University Women, the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial and the’ organizations participating 
in the conference of May 5. To all of these the American 
Council on Education is grateful for full and friendly co- 
operation. 

Davip A. ROBERTSON, 
Assistant Director. 
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APPENDIX 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


CHAPTER I 
Education in the United States 


Absence of a Ministry of Education. Recent discussion of a Depart- 
ment of Education. The Bureau of Education. Other Federal 
agencies. Education as a function of the States and of private agencies 
especially in higher education. Voluntary association in educational 
field, e.g., American Council on Education. Elementary education. 
Secondary education. Direction of growth. 


CHAPTER II 
The American College 


Historical development. Sources of information: the college cata- 
logue, the president’s report, etc. Management: Board of Trustees; 
the President; the Faculty. Financial support. General purposes. 
Colleges for men. Colleges for women. Co-education. Negro educa- 
tion. Training and experience of members of the faculty. Tenure, 
salaries, pensions, insurance. Teaching load. Library. Laboratories. 
Curriculum. Residence. Freshman year; Sophomore year; Junior year; 
Senior year. Upper and lower divisions. The Junior College. Admis- 
sion requirements. Units. Examination and certificate. Advanced 
standing. Degree requirements. Methods of study. Recitations, 
quiz sections, assigned reading, papers. Student responsibility. Spe- 
cial problems in large institutions. Thesis requirements. Semester 
hours. Majors and minors. Measure of achievement. Grade points. 
Elimination of students. Prizes and scholarships. Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Xi and other honor societies. Social organizations. Fraterni- 
ties. Student activities: dramatic, literary, musical, etc. Required 
chapel. Student government. Health supervision. Athletics. Vo- 
cational guidance. Appointment offices. Alumni Associations, their 
service and influence. 


CHAPTER III 
The American University 


The college in relation to the university. Privately controlled and 
publicly controlled universities. State and municipal universities. 
Divisions. Departments. The Graduate School. General purposes. 
Training and experience of the graduate faculty. Research. Publica- 
tion. University presses. Scientific periodicals. Admission to gradu- 
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ate schools. Requirements for higher degrees. Language require- 
ments. Oral and written examinations. The thesis for the master’s 
degree. The Doctor’s thesis. Cooperation with industry. 


CHAPTER IV 
Opportuntties for Graduate Study in the United States 


The field of knowledge divided by subject approximating American 
university departmental organization with subdivisions according to 
special fields of study and research. Personnel. Library and labora- 
tory equipment. Adjacent libraries. Publications. Special courses. 
Number of students. Fellowships. Opportunities in related depart- 
ments. Facts helpful to students in first year of graduate study. Re- 
search institutes: Carnegie Institution, Rockefeller Institute, Mellon 
Institute, Wistar Institute, etc. 


CHAPTER V 
The Professional Schools 


Theology, Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Public Health, Engineering, 
Education, Business, etc. Admission to professional schools. Require- 
ments for degrees. Requirements for license to practice. 


CHAPTER VI 
Educational Standards in the United States 


Absence of Federal control of degrees. Variety of State require- 
ments. The University of the State of New York. ‘“‘Diploma mills.”’ 
‘‘ Approved,” “standard,” “‘accredited.”’ Correspondence study. Uni- 
versity extension. Voluntary associations for advancement of higher 
education. The Association of American Universities. Regional 
associations—The North Central Association, Association of Schools 
and Colleges of the Middle States and Maryland, Association of Col- 
leges and Schools of the Southern States, Northwest Association of 
Colleges and Schools. Catholic Educational Association. Association 
of American Colleges. Association of American Law Schools. Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. The Committee on Standards, the American Council on 
Education. Lists as standardizing agencies. 


CHAPTER VII 
The Foundations and Their Influence : 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The Gen- 
eral Education Board. The Rockefeller Foundation. The Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. The Commonwealth Fund, John 
Simon Guggenheim Foundation. Gifts and other services to higher 
education. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
The Foreign Student in the United States 


The student and the Immigration Act of 1924. Sources of Informa- 
tion—American consuls; Bureau of Education; Institute of Inter- 
national Education; American University Union; Committee on 
Friendly Relations among Foreign Students. Admission to college or 
university. Ability to use English language. Health. Financial 
problems. Passport and visa. Arrival at American port. Attitude of 
Americans. Travel in the United States. Arrival at college. Local 
committees or officers in charge of international relations. Cost of 
living in various communities. Housing conditions. Self-support 
among American students. Other financial problems. Tuition and 
scholarships. How to study. Oral and written reports on reading. 
Social adjustments. Faculty advisers. Organizations for foreign 
students in college and community. 


CHAPTER IX 


Universities and Colleges of the United States 


Information concerning each institution on the accredited list of 
the American Council on Education (which is made up of the lists of 
the Association of American Universities and the several regional 
associations). Institutions arranged alphabetically. 

1. Name. 2. Address. 3. Type. 4. History. 5. Organization. 
6. Financial Resources. 7. Grounds and Buildings. 8. Library. 9. 
Laboratories. 10. Museums. 11. Observatory. 12. Health Program. 
13. Admission Requirements. 14. Degree Requirements. 15. Curricu- 
lum. 16. Enrollment. 17. Degrees. 18. Fees and Other Expenses. 
19. Scholarships and fellowships. 20. Employment Bureau. 21. 
Residence Requirements. 22. Dates of Beginning and Ending Sessions. 
23. Summer Session. 24. University Extension. 25. Publications. 26. 
Student Life. 27. Achievements of Year ending June 30, 1920. 28 
Administrative Officers. 


APPENDICES 


1. The Association of American Universities. Purpose. Member- 
ship. Criteria. Approved list. 

2. Other associations. Criteria. Lists. 

3. College Entrance Examination Board. 

4. Scholarships and Fellowships. Prizes. 

5. Foreign students in United States. Tables of Institute of Inter- 
national Education and Bureau of Education. 

6. State requirements for teachers. 

7. State and other requirements for practising professions. 
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8. Fraternities. Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma XI and other honorary 
societies. Other fraternities. 
9. Junior Colleges. 


10. 
UF 
i Mas 
‘Tes 
14. 
15. 
16. 
skp: 
18. 


Teachers’ Colleges. 

Learned societies. Officers and address. Annual meetings. 
Institutes and Research in Industry. 

Libraries. Special collections. 

Bibliography. 

Index of institutions. 

Geographical index. 

Index of names. 

Atlas. 
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Constitution of American Council 
on Education 


1. NAME: The name of the organization shall be ‘‘ American Council 
on Education.” 

2. OspyecT: The general object of the Council is to promote and 
carry out cooperative action in matters of common interest to the 
associations represented. It is understood that such matters will lie 
mainly in the field of university and college work, and in related educa- 
tional fields. The Council was organized to meet national needs in 
time of war and will always seek to render patriotic service. It will 
also encourage international cooperation in educational matters. 

3. MEMBERSHIP: The membership of the Council shall consist of 
three classes of members—constituent, associate, and institutional. 

Constituent Members: This group shall consist of the following na- 
tional educational organizations and such other bodies having similar 
interests as may from time to time be added by the Council: 


American Association of Teachers Colleges 

American Association of University Professors 

American Association of University Women 

Association of American Colleges 

Association of American Medical Colleges 

Association of American Universities 

- Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 

and Maryland 

Association of Land Grant Colleges 

Association of Urban Universities 

Catholic Educational Association 

Council of Church Boards of Education 

Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. 

Department of Superintendence 

Institute of International Education 

National Association of State Universities 

National Education Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 


Each organization shall be represented on the Council by three mem- 
bers who shall vote as a unit through a designated person. It is recom- 
mended that each organization in the first election following the date 
of this meeting, elect one member for a term of one year; one for a 
term of two years; and one for a term of three years; and that all sub- 
sequent elections be for terms of three years. Elections of new mem- 
bers to the Council shall take effect immediately following such elections. 
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Any election to fill a vacancy occurring during the year shall take 
effect at once, and shall be for the remaining period of the term’thus 
filled. 

The Council shall report its actions to the several organizations at 
the close of each year ending April 30, and at such other times as 
may be desired. 

Associate Members: Associate members shall consist of such organi- 
zations having interests related to the work of the Council as may from 
time to time be elected by the Council. Associate members may send 
one representative each to the meetings of the Council, without right 
to vote. 


Institutional Members: This group shall consist of colleges, universities 
and professional and technical schools of similar grade, that contribute 
not less than one hundred dollars to the treasury of the Council, and of 
other organizations of high standing that carry on higher educational 
activities, or cooperate with educational institutions in improving in- 
struction, and that contribute not less than five hundred dollars a year 
to the treasury of the Council. The conditions of eligibility for in- 
stitutional membership, both for educational institutions and for other 
organizations, and the scale of membership fees shall be fixed by the 
Executive Committee of the Council. Institutional members may send 
one representative each to the meetings of the Council. Whenever a 
vote is taken, if there are negative votes, the institutional members 
shall be counted separately and no action shall be valid unless supported 
by a majority of the constituent members present and voting. On re- 
quest of any three members any matter directly affecting institutional 
members shall be made the subject of a referendum vote by them before 
final action is taken by the Council. 

4. Duss: The annual dues for constituent members shall be $100 
a year, for associate members $10 a year, and for institutional members 
from $100 to $500 a year for educational institutions, and from $500 
to $2,500 a year for other organizations, a portion of which shall be for 
one or more subscriptions to THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD at $2.00 a 
year for each subscription, the number of copies to which each member 
is entitled being fixed by the Executive Committee. 

5. OFFICERS: The Council shall elect a Chairman, a first Vice- 
Chairman, a second Vice-Chairman, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and such 
other officers as from time to time may seem desirable. ‘The Treasurer 
need not be a member of the Council. All funds for which the Council, 
or any of its committees, is responsible, shall be received by the Treas- 
urer and shall be disbursed by him under proper authority. 

The Council shall also elect a salaried Director, who shall be the 
chief executive officer. He shall have general administrative super- 
vision of the affairs of the Council and shall be responsible for the 
carrying out of such plans and policies as the Council, or its executive 
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committee, may approve. He shall be ex officio a member of the 
executive committee and of all standing committees. He shall report 
annually to the Council, and shall make such other reports as the 
Chairman of the Council may request. 

All officers, except the Director, shall be elected at the Annual. 
Meeting, and their terms of office shall begin immediately following 
election. 

6. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: There shall be an Executive Committee 
consisting of ten members, eight selected from the representatives of 
the constituent organizations, and the Director and the United States 
Commissioner of Education ex officio. The Chairman and Secretary 
of the Council shall be Chairman and Secretary, respectively, of the 
Executive Committee. The remaining six members shall be elected by 
the Council, two at each annual meeting to serve for a three-year term. 
The Executive Committee shall hold meetings at least quarterly, and 
shall report its actions to the members of the Council after each meeting. 

In case a member of the Executive Committee shall fail to attend 
(or to designate an alternate) at two meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, he shall cease to be a member thereof. In case of a vacancy 
on the Executive Committee, the Committee shall have power to fill 
the vacancy until the next meeting of the Council. 

7. MEETINGS: The annual meeting of the Council shall be held on 
the first Friday in May. Special meetings may be called by the Chair- 
man. ‘The Chairman shall call a meeting at any time at the request of 
representatives of any three constituent organizations. 

Written notice of all meetings shall be sent to all members at least 
two weeks in advance, except in special circumstances when this pro- 
vision may be waived by consent of the representatives of two-thirds 
of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Those present at any meeting of which written notice has been duly 
given, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but no 
action shall become effective until approved by representatives of a 
majority of the organizations constituting the Council. 

8. BupGET: The Executive Committee shall present a budget each 
year at the annual meeting, and no financial obligation shall be incurred 
by any officer or committee except as authorized by the Council or the 
Executive Committee. The fiscal year of the Council shall close on 
April 30. 

9. TRAVELING EXPENSES: The traveling expenses of the officers and 
the Executive Committee may be paid from the funds of the Council. 

It is recommended that the traveling expenses of the other members 
attending the meetings of the Council be paid by the organizations 
which they represent. 

10. COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS: The Council and the Executive 
Committee may appoint special committees. All committee appoint- 
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ments shall expire April 30, with right to reappointment. The 
members of committees may be selected from the members of any 
institution associated with one of the organizations constituting the 
Council. Chairmen of committees shall be invited to sit with the 
Council, without right to vote. 

11. AUTHORITY OF COMMITTEES: Final responsibility for all under- 
takings rests with the Council. The Executive Committee shall act 
for the Council between meetings, but shall refer all questions involving 
new policy to the members of the Council for letter ballot before taking 
final action. Committees are not authorized to commit the Council 
to any undertaking not specifically authorized by the Council or its 
Executive Committee. 

12. AMENDMENTs: This Constitution may be amended at any time 
by vote of three-fourths of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Written notice of any proposed change in the Constitution shall be 
sent to all constituent members of the Council at least two weeks before 
the meeting at which the proposed change is to be considered. 
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Officers of the American Council on 
Education, 1926-27 


Chairman: Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, representing 
the American Association of University Women. 

First Vice-Chairman: Herman V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, 
representing the Association of American Universities. 

Second Vice-Chairman: Kenyon L. Butterfield, Michigan State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science, representing the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges. 

Secretary: R. M. Hughes, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, represent- 
ing the National Association of State Universities. 

Treasurer: Corcoran Thom, American Security & Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

Director: C. R. Mann. 

Assistant Director: David A. Robertson. 

Assistant to the Director: C. E. Hewitt. 

Executive Committee: The Chairman, the Secretary, for 1 year— 
S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, representing the Association of 
American Colleges; A. W. Harris, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
representing the Council of Church Boards of Education. For 2 years— 
Chas. H. Judd, University of Chicago, representing the Nortb Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; Wm. Mather Lewis, 
George Washington University, representing the Association of Urban 
Universities. For 3 years—R. J. Condon, Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, representing the Department of Superintendence; Anson Phelps 
Stokes, 2408 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting the Institute of International Education. The Director and 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, ex officio. 


CONSTITUENT MEMBERS AND THEIR DELEGATES FOR 
1926-27 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES: 
E. L. Hendricks, Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 
Joseph Rosier, Fairmont, W. Va. 
H. A. Brown, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS: 
H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
J. V. Denney, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
H. G. Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, New York City. 
Lois Hayden Meek, 1634 Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 
Eleanor Boswell, 1634 Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES: 
W. D. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
J. H. MacCracken, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES: 
Zaptke delegates not yet appointed. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 
H. V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. L. Wilbur, Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. 
L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND MARYLAND. 
Delegates not yet appointed. 


ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES: 
R. A. Pearson, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
William J. Kerr, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
K. L. Butterfield, Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES: 
W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Richard R. Price, Dir. Extension Div., Univ. of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
A. B. Robinson, College of the City of New York, New York City. 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 
Rt. Rev. Thos. J. Shahan, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Rev. P. L. McCormick, Catholic nates of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


CoUNCIL OF CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION: 
H.’O. Pritchard, 222 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. W. Harris, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
R. L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CoUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: 
Surgeon General Merritte W. Ireland, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C. 
William Pepper, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. P. Colwell, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE: 
Frank W. Ballou, Franklin School Building, Washington, D. C. 
R. J. Condon, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: 


Samuel P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 

Anson Phelps Stokes, 2408 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

S. P. Duggan, Institute of International Education, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES: 
J. C. Futrall, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
R. M. Hughes, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
H. W. Chase, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 


George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

William B. Owen, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, II. 

Jessie Gray, Philadelphia Normal School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
J. D. Elliff, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
K. C. Babcock, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Chas. H. Judd, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION: 
F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hugh Miller, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
C. J. Tilden, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Alumni Association of American Rhodes Scholars. 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
American Historical Association. 

American Institute of Architects. 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. 
Character Education Institution. 
Engineering-Economics Foundation. 

Modern Language Association of America. 
National Research Council. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Religious Education Association. 

United Y. M. C. A. Schools. 
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Institutional Members, 1926-27 


ALABAMA: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Birmingham-Southern College 
Howard College 


ARIZONA: 
Arizona, University of 


CALIFORNIA: 
California, University of 
Dominican College 
Mills College 
Occidental College 
Southern California, Univ. of 
Stanford University 


COLORADO: 
Colorado College 
Colorado State Teachers College 
Denver, University of 
Loretto Heights College 


CONNECTICUT: 
Connecticut College 
Wesleyan University 
Yale University 
DELAWARE: 
Delaware, University of 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Catholic University of America 
George Washington University 
Georgetown University 
Trinity College 
FLORIDA: 
Florida State Coll. for Women 
Florida, University of 
Southern College 
GEORGIA: 
Agnes Scott College 
Emory University 
HAWAII: 
Hawaii, University of 


ILLINOIS: 

Carthage College 

Chicago, University of 

De Paul University 

Illinois, University of 

Knox College 

Lake Forest College 

Loyola University 

Northwestern University 

Rockford College 

Rosary College 

St. Xavier College 
INDIANA: 

De Pauw University 

Earlham College 

Indiana University 

Notre Dame, University of 

Purdue University 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 
Iowa: 

Coe College 

Cornell College 

Grinnell College 

Iowa State College of A.& M.A. 

Iowa State Teachers College 

Luther College 

State University of Iowa 
KANSAS: 

St. Mary’s College 

Washburn College 
KENTUCKY: 

Center College 

Georgetown College 

Kentucky, University of 

Louisville University 
LOUISIANA: 

Louisiana State University 

Southwestern Louisiana Inst. 


